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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. miles in length and six in width, sixty-three 
beaver dams, not counting the smallest, were 
found, which varied in length from fifty to three 
and even five hundred feet, and formed ponds 
from a quarter of an acre to twenty and sixty acres 
in extent. 

The beaver being both an amphibious and a 
burrowing auimal, either selects a location near a 
permanent supply of water, to which he can have 
easy access from his burrows in the banks ; or he 
constructs an artificial pond, which will afford him 
refuge when assailed, and give him the necessary 
water connection with his places of retreat. “ As 
the dam,” remarks the author, “ is not an absolute 
necessity for the maintenance of his life, his nor- 
mal habitation being rather natural ponds and 
rivers, and burrows in their banks, it is, in itself 
considered, a remarkable fact that he should have 
voluntarily transferred himself, by means of dams 
and ponds of his own construction, from a natural 
to an artificial mode of life.” 

As the beaver does not hibernate, he is com- 
pelled also to provide a store of subsistence for 
the long winters of the north, during which his 
ponds are frozen over; and it is in the methods 
made use of in carrying out these two purposes of 
securing shelter and food, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his situation, that he displays the 
wost evident signs of forethought and intelli- 
gence. 

The construction of the dam necessarily pre- 
cedes that of their burrows, and of the lodges or 
artificial island retreats in the ponds, since the 
floor of the latter, and the entrance to it and the 
burrows, must be arranged with reference to the 
level of the water, which must in all cases be from 
one to two feet above these openings. The height 
of the water in the dam must consequently, to a 
greater or less extent be subject to their imme- 
diate control. The severity of the winter also lays 
upon them the necessity of so locating their lodges 
as to be assured of water deep enough in their 
entrances, and also so protected in other respects, 
as not to freeze to the bottom; otherwise they 
would perish with hunger, locked up in ice-bound 
habitations. The dam must be stable enough to 
maintain the water at a constant level, and so 
adjusted also as to allow them to take in their 
cuttings from without, as they are needed for food. 
A similar evidence of intelligence is implied by 
the means made use of to collect their supplies of 
wood and to store it for their winter provision. 
Beavers subsist principally upon the bark and 
wood of deciduous trees, of which a considerable 
quantity must be placed in a position in the pond 
to be easily accessible under the ice, from their 
lodges and burrows, before freezing weather sets 
in. Late in the autumn they are busily engaged 
in felling trees for this purpose, some of which 
are cut in such a way as to fall into the water, 
where their branches may be submerged, while in 
other cases it is necessary to cut off the limbs and 
" d branches into pieces small enough to be carried 
tions described were made, is in this latter district,|and deposited where wanted. The beavers are 
near Marquette, and adjacent to the recently) very industrious in their operations at this season, 
opened beds of iron ore in that vicinity. Here|and as usual work chiefly after sunset. While 
Within a well wooded and watered area about eight |the surveys on the Marquette and Ontonagen 


Railroad were progressing, a small party, encamped 
upon the main branch of the Esconauba, near its 
source, counted nineteen tree falls, which they 
heard in a single night, between the hours of 
seven and twelve o'clock. The cuttings of these 
trees are removed from the place where they fall 
to the nearest accessible point in the pond, whence 
they are floated to the spot where they are to be 
sunk to form the magazine of provisions for the 
winter. The larger the limb is in diameter, the 
shorter must be the cutting in order to be mov- 
able. An estimate of the weight of these separate 
pieces seems to be made previous to cutting them, 
and a comparison of a large number showed that 
when five inches in diameter they are usually about 
a foot long, when four inches in diameter about a 
foot and a half long, and when about three inches 
in diameter about two feet long. Poles from one 
to two inches in diameter are often found eight, 
ten and twelve fect in length. These sticks are 
suok in piles near their lodges, containing one- 
quarter to three-quarters of a cord each, from 
which a channel excavated in some instances in 
the bottom of the pond, connects them with their 
chambers. 

In order however to transport their cuttings 
from a distance, as is sometimes necessary, to the 
edge of the pond, a plan is frequently adopted 
which, the author remarks, is the “ highest act of 
intelligence and knowledge performed by beavers.” 
This is the construction of an artificial canal, Jead- 
ing from the site of their favorite trees, wide 
enough and deep enough to float their cuttings to 
the pond. He remarks, “‘ When I first came upon 
these canals, and found they were christened with 
this name both by Indians and trappers, I doubt- 
ed their artificial character, and supposed them 
referable to springs as the producing cause; but 
their form, location, and evident object showed 
conclusively they were beaver excavations. It is 
one of the principal objects of dams on the small 
streams, which are without defined banks, to flood 
the low grounds with a pond, and thus obtain a 
water connection with the first high ground upon 
which the hard wood is found. Where the pond 
fails to accomplish this fully, and also where the 
banks are defined and mark the limits of the pond, 
the deficiency is supplied by the canals in ques- 
tion.” An interesting description of one is given, 
which was excavated through low ground to the 
distance of one hundred and fifty feet from the 
pond, when it branched into two canals, one of 
which was continued for one hundred, and the 
other for one hundred and fifteen feet along the 
base of high and dry ground covered with decidu- 
ous trees. By this means a considerable frontage 
upon the canal was obtained for the transportation 
of the wood growing there, and its conception 
and execution seem to imply a somewhat com- 
plicated and extended process of reasoning. 

One of the results of the long occupation of a 
thickly wooded country by beavers, is an altera- 
tion of its physical features, to some extent, by 
the formation of ‘beaver meadows.” These are 
formed not only by the cutting off of the trees for 
the purposes of food, but from the destruction of 
the timber by the gradual encroachment of the 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Beaver and his Works, 

It is impossible to examine minutely the habits 
of many of the lower animals without being struck 
with the indications they exhibit of a reasoning 
faculty, which although confined to a narrow range 
of objects and perceptions, yet seems within these 
limits to equal in acuteness, the power of discern- 
ment and forethought which in man is called 
mind. There are probably but few animated crea- 
tures who do not show more or less evidence of 
this intelligence, particularly in the means made 
use of to provide foud or shelter, or in defence 
from enemies, and many by the ingenuity of their 
contrivances, seem equal to performances which 
we are conscious require distinct mental efforts to 
plan and accomplish. This intuitive skill is re- 
markably displayed, among other animals, by the 
beaver, whose intelligence as an architect has 
always excited the admiration of observers, and 
has earned him the appellation among one of the 
Indian tribes of the “little brother.” A recently 
published volume, containing a very full account 
of his habits, under the title of the “ American 
Beaver and his Works,” by Lewis D. Morgan, 
affords us much interesting and apparently accu- 
rate information in regard to him, from which the 
following has been condensed. 

In regard to the present habitat of this animal, 
which has had a wide geographical range on this 
continent, and was formerly abundant throughout 
most of the area south of the latitude of Hudson’s 
Bay, he remarks: “The beaver has now substan- 
tially disappeared from the United States east of 
the Rocky Mountains, except in the States of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa: and 
in the Territories of Nebraska, Dakota, Idaho, 
Montana, and Colorado. They are stil! occasion- 
ally seen in Maine, New York and Virginia. In 
the Hudson’s Bay Territory, and in some portions 
of the Canadas, and west of the mountains in 
Oregon, Washington, California and Nevada, they 
are still numerous. They are also still abundant 
on the south shore of Lake Superior, in Upper 
Michigan, where their works, in numbers and in 
magnitude, are not surpassed by those of any other 
beaver district in North America.” The parti- 
cular neighborhood in which most of the observa- 
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THE FRIEND. 


water produced by the damming of the streams. |ing, mentally or otherwise, for our own and the/is up; but when we see the means taken to pro- 


When the adjacent lands are low, they are at all|body’s sake. 


We can hardly expect to abound,|voke them into hostilities, we wonder only that 


times saturated with water from the ponds, and|in the present condition of the church, and if we) their barbaric instincts of revenge have led them 


are occasionally overflown after heavy rains. 


rank luxuriant grass springs up. A level open 
space is thus formed, which, though wet and 
covered with hummocks, may sometimes be turned 
to a useful account by man. When iron mining 
operations were first commenced in this neighbor- 
hood, the grass upon these meadows was the main 
reliance of the miners for hay for their winter 
stock, and in 1865 fifty tons of hay were cut from 
a single beaver meadow on the main branch of 
the Esconauba. Within the area in which these 
observations were chiefly made, there was esti- 
mated to be an aggregate of about ninety acres of 
these clearings. 
(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Letters of Valued Friends. 
(Continued from page 295.) 

Eighth mo. 1853. ‘Some days after hearing 
of thy prospect of going to , the thought 
presented that in case no Friend of thy own 
Monthly Meeting should offer to accompany thee, 
how would it do for me? I could see nothing for 
a time but objections arising, but to these, after 
a little struggle, there seemed to be answers suffi- 
cient to produce a degree of tranquil resignation, 
and there I have felt easy to leave it. With this 
information, I now leave the subject with thee, 
hoping thou wilt be very careful not to suffer it 
to interfere with what may appear to be a right 
concern from any other quarter. I believe that 
offerings are sometimes called for as a test of our 
obedience and submission to the divine will, and 
as in the case of Abraham, the resignation of the 
will is accepted. I felt peaceful in arriving at 
this point, and have not felt at liberty since to 
depart from this ground or to ‘draw back ;’ but 
as I can sincerely say, I often feel myself to be 
nothing, so I have remembered the caution not to 
desire to appear anything when I am nothiug—at 
the same time as | know there is help laid upon 
One who is able to save ‘to the uttermost,’ I 
should be very sorry to distrust Him because of 
feeling as nothing in myself.” 

x * * * “T should be very glad to attain 
to more evenness in my course, not be unduly 
cast down with desertion, or set at ease by favors 
received. I remember some Friend in high esteem 
after passing through a season of close proving, 
remarked, in a letter to a Friend, that she had 
found ‘holes and corners’ she had never thought 
of, and such, I can truly say, has often been the 
case with me, so that I could say indeed, that ‘all 
my righteousness is as filthy rags.’ But such 
provings lead us to appreciate more highly the 
dear Saviour’s righteousness with which we seek 
to be clothed. It not only teaches us, but the re- 
petition of these trials, we may hope, will settle us 
in the uniform habit of mind of ascribing all praise 
where alone it is due. ‘ Not unto us, not unto us, 








O Lord! but unto thy Name give glory,’ Xc.| 


It is a great thing to be thoroughly delivered from 
self in all his hidden as well as open appearances, 
to die unto ourselves, and to be renewed in the 
life of righteousness. It is a state I fully believe 
in and I hope aim after, but am very sensible of 
lacking yet. * * * ‘To be members of the 
same family with those who have gone before us, 
and to be gathered home with them in the end, 
would be the height of my desires. * * * 

In the mean time it may be wise in us to cherish 
a willingness to fill up all our measure of suffer- 


In|can but possess our souls in patience, it may be as| into no greater excesses. 
the course of time, the trees within this area thus|much as we can ask—not doubting, if this is done, 


affected, are entirely killed and disappear, and a|we shall witness preservation. 


According to the Com. 
missioner’s report, the usual method of bringing on 
an Indian war, for the purpose of getting posses. 
“<T have been reading dear Samuel Fothergill’s| sion of lands, is for the white settlers to commence 
memoirs, and although I have read portions of|a series of outrages on the tribes, robbing them of 
them before, I did not know they were such ajstock, hunting on their grounds, not stopping 
treasure, so rich and instructive. Reading, lat-|short even of murder (an Indian life being con- 
terly, has not been so much relished as feeling ;| sidered of no value at all), until they were roused 
I have known a state that could not live upon the|to retaliate. Of course, the white outrages were 
labors of others—must labor for myself or starve) carefully concealed from the public; but as soon 
—but reading this work has been reviving; he|as the Indians commenced operations, a whole 
seems truly to have grown up to the stature of ajarmy of newspaper correspondeats is busily en- 
perfect man in Christ; but Oh! what a view it! gaged in working up the country to the proper 
gives me of myself! Dear man, he had been for-|degree of horror and indignation against the 
given much and therefore he loved much.” savages. The telegraph is employed to spread the 
“‘T thought we had a good meeting on Fourth-| news of every actual outrage; and, in addition to 
day, and that your exercises were much in unison,|this, the Indians are held responsible for many 
and from what was expressed in the second meet-|deeds which they have never committed. The 
ing, some good was done. This looking out to| moral code of the frontiersman recognizes crimes 
see what others ‘shall do,’ to the neglect of the| against Indians as positive virtues. 
‘individual and inward work,’ is causing much| ‘This is the way that all Indian wars originate 
suffering to the body and delay in our progress,|—in the cupidity, injustice, and cruelty of the 
I may include myself in a share of the admoni-| white settlers and the government agents. We 
tion. Iam truly glad to observe, however, in the| have notspace to follow the Commissioners through 
midst of all our trials, there are still those who|their able report; but this is the tenor of the 
keep their habitation, and toil on in their portion| whole. Unflattering to our pride as the record 
of allotted duty without seeming to become dis-|is, we are compelled to acknowledge its correct- 
couraged.” ness, and the justice of the conclusions therefrom 
“] often think of you, and acknowledge I feel| deduced by the Commissioners. These gentlemen 
somewhat selfish in the thought of parting with| spent months on the Great Plains, conferring with 
you; but then I remember it must be for a very| many tribes or their representative chiefs, and 
short time, and I trust if we endeavor to live wedl| patiently investigating the causes of our Indian 
wherever we do live, all will be well in the end.|troubles. Both sides were allowed to speak for 
* 9 . * * |themselves, and to make their own defense. It 
I am very sure we, as a people, need the caution|is not to be supp»sed, that a soldier like General 
held forth by Sarah Grubb: ‘ She saw the change| Sherman went out with any strong prejudice in 
in some from that deep indwelling with the seed,| favor of the Indians, or that bis practical, calcu- 
Christ, by which only any can be living branches| lating mind was likely to receive one-sided im- 
of the true Vine,’ &c. * * * I trust thou wilt] pressions; his testimony is, therefore, conclusive 
never be ashamed to be as Mary sitting quietly at|as to the crimioality of the whites in bringing on 
the fect of the dear Master. It becomes the re-| wars with the Indian tribes. In answer to the 
verence due to His name and power, that when| question, whether the government treatment of 
it is felt, especially, we should be willing to keep) the Indians has been just or otherwise, he replied 
silence before Him, and thus let the people renew) that it has been ‘ uniformly unjust,” and that the 
their strength, and thus, too, many are silent| whites have to thank themselves for all the suffer- 
preachers of the gospel: by their example kind-|ings they have undergone in consequence of Indian 
ling the spark of devotion in the minds of be-| wars. 
holders.” The Commissioners justly conclude that, while 
this state of things is permitted to last, there can 
Our New Indian Policy, be no peace on our borders. Just as long as the 
The Report of the Commissioners appointed last| whites are permitted, on any or no pretext, to 
year, to treat with the Indian Tribes, has been| make war on the Indians, drive away their stock, 
presented to Congress. It is a very long, very| burn their villages, and take forcible possession of 
important, and very interesting document, but one| their land, the Indians will make bloody reprisals. 
which every right-minded American will blash to| The Report makes no attempt to smooth over the 
read ; for it recounts a series of cruel wrongs and| atrocities committed by the Indians at Fort Phil. 
outrages, perpetrated by government agents and| Kearney, and other places, nor to palliate the 
by white pioneers upon a race of people who have frightful barbarities of the Cheyenne massacre. 
never, as our history attests, waged war upon the] It considers the whole question in a calm, judi- 
whites, except for causes which have always been| cial spirit ; and, after weighing the statements of 
held to justify war between civilized communities. | both sides with strict impartiality, considers what 
If war is ever justifiable, it is so when waged in! measures are necessary to bring about a just and 
| defence of country against foreign encroachments, permanent scttlement of the difficulty. The Com- 
to repel invasion of recognized rights, to protect| missioners do not for an instant entertain the ex- 
homes and firesides from threatened destruction ;| termination theory so vehemently urged by many 
and it appears, from the testimony of the Com-|land-hungry settlers and army contractors. Indian 
missioners, that the Indians have always had this| wars are proverbially expensive and barren of good 
|justification. In every instance, hostilities on the| results. Our last campaign on the Plains resulted 
frontier have commenced in outrages on the tribes./in the killing of about twenty Indians, at an aver- 
Their lands have been overrun by white settlers,|age cost of more than one million of dollars for 
their game driven off, their fields devastated, their| each ; and still the wretches decline to be pacified. 
villages burned, and their people massacred in} The whites having ‘uniformly treated them 
cold blood. unjustly,” never honestly fulfilling the treaties 
Nothing is easier than to charge the Indians|made with them, it is now proposed to try the 
with cruelty. They are cruel, when their blood| effect of justice on them. The Commissioners 
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THE FRIEND. 


propose that reservations shall be made, on which | their intelligent appreciation of the main issue in|largest slave-holding, where schools are most 
shall be gathered all the Indians east of the Rocky |the election, which involved their own right to|needed, yet they have none at all. It is about 
Mountains; that a territorial or military govern-|the suffrage. What I would have you particularly] ten miles from the village. The white population 
ment be established, in each district of these|mark now is, that they cast their votes without|there chiefly consists of men who were large 
reservations; that agriculture and manufactures|uproar or disorder. Hundreds of them came into|planters, and who, like this class generally, be- 
be introduced and encouraged among the tribes ;|this quiet village early in the morning, and,|came very averse, on emancipation, to any thing 


that schools be established in which the young|having voted, they did not loiter about town, but being done for the freedmen. They formed a 
can be taught the English language. In short, combination, therefore, neither to give nor to sell 


returned immediately to their labor. This is 
the Commissioners propose to civilize them, and| proof of some capacity for self-government. In|a foot of land for a school-house or a church; and 
to make them our friends by kind and just treat-| general, I may say, they are law-abiding and indus-| they have persisted in that purpose until recently, 
ment. In very severe language, the Conymis-|trious—quite as much so as our white population.|when one of them has consented to sell an acre. 
sioners denounce the agents who have heretofore|They have been severely tried for the last three|The land is, therefore, bought, but they lack the 
been sent among the tribes, and recommend that|years in the way of providing for themselves and| means to erect a building which will answer for a 
the greatest care be exercised in future in the|their families. Each of those years, as perhaps|school. It will take about $500. If they had a 
selection of men for this important post. you may know, has been a year of scarcity—almost| house, a school of 100 scholars could be opened 
The country has reason to feel high gratification |, total failure of all our crops. In copnsequence|there at once, and in winter it would be double 
with the results of the Commissioners’ lators.|there has been much actual suffering among the|that number. I know these facts myself, and I 
They have placed us in possession of a full know-| blacks, and, indeed, is yet and will be till the in-|beg you, in case you meet with any philauthropic 
ledge of the causes which have led to Indian wars, |coming crop is gathered, which promises so far to|societies or individuals who have a heart for this 
and of the way to avert them. They have shown |be a good one. work, to bring this particular locality to their at- 
that every war has been brought on by the ras-| [ have interested myself much in schools all|tention. Iam sure material aid towards educa- 
cality of the white settlers, who have violated] my life, though I have never been a teacher, and/tion could no where be more worthily bestowed. 
every treaty ever made with the tribes. In addi-|[ proceed now to give you some facts which may] As to teachers, I am informed that they ean be 
tion to this, great practical results have been|be entertaining to you. As I am not able to get/had, either from the North or here, white or 
achieved. Satisfactory treaties have been con-|about much, I will have to confine my rematks|colored, much more readily than the means to pay 
cluded with four of the principal tribes—the|almost entirely to my own county, which may, I|them. 
Kiowas, Comanches, Cheyennes, and Arapahoes| guess, be taken as a sample of what is done in| I have given you such facts as concern chiefly 
—and arrangements have been made for perfect-|other counties. _We have six colored schools in|my own county, with which I am most familiar. 
ing treaties with other tribes next spring. Hos-|operation here—two in the village and four in the|I learn there is a large and flourishing school in 
tilities have been checked, and the long lines of|country. These schools have an average attend-|Salisbury. The Presbyterians of the North have 
travel across the Plains rendered secure. Let us|ance of about 400 scholars in the winter months.| established at college a Charlotte, twenty miles 
hope these results may be permanent, and that}As the working season advances, of course the|from here, to educate colored ministers and teach- 
we have seen the last of our iniquitous Iadian|numbers greatly diminish, as many of the scholars,|ers. This is a good move, as it will elevate the 
wars.— Independent. standard and character of the teacher, and, conse- 


who vary in age from six to fifty years, must go 

to the field. These schools are under the charge| quently, of the schools generally also. But it will 

of several of the religious denominations at the|of course take some time to furnish and send forth 

North, and so far have been entirely free, though| competent teachers. I might, perhaps, give you 
some statistics for the State at large, showing the 


I learn that in one or two of them the purpose is 

next winter to require a small sum to be paid :| progress of the work over a wider field than I have 

not a bad idea, if the parents or pupils can at all| circumscribed myself to in this letter. You have, 

afford it, as it will enhance the value they set|however, probably seen these in some northern 

upon knowledge, and thus, too, we may hope| publication. Yet I may mention that more than 

gradually to render the schools self-supporting. | half the counties in North Carolina, of which we 
have 89, are more or less supplied with colored 


The teachers in all instances, except two, are 
colored. The progress of the scholars has been|schools. Many of the counties do not need any, 
especially towards the west in the mountain region, 


remarkable. I have not been in the schools for 
more than a year, till I received your lines, when,| where there are few or no blacks. Last year there 
attended school on an average the year round, 


as a part of my preparation to answer them, I 

lately visited the two schools in town. One ofjabout 25,000 scholars. This year the general 

them under the Methodists and the other the|ayerage promises to be much larger. For the 
month of March the attendance was 15,503, and 


Presbyterians. I found many of the scholars far 
that in good planting time for us. 


advanced in Arithmetic, Geography and Gram- 

mar—with a good understanding of what they| [I feel that I have left out much that I should 
had gone over. The most notable improvement} say, yet I have said, perhaps, as much as you care 
is in the cleanliness, manners, language and morals|¢o read. I assure you I shall be happy to give 
of the pupils. I remember visiting these same you any information in my possession on this in- 
schools in 1866, shortly after they started; and| teresting topic ; and if I have it not in possession 
the nakedness, raggedness, filthiness, uproarious-|[ can procure it from others. 

ness would have been ludicrous, if they had not I am, dear friend, 

been disgusting. The teachers told me, also, Very faithfully, &o., 

that frequently at that time, such was the thiev- Victor C. BARRINGER. 
ing of the little black villains that neither books . . . : 
nor anything else belonging to the school-room| THE science of reporting, which has now attain- 
could escape their roguery. All this is changed.|ed to such perfection, had a much more ancient 
You find them now cleanly, well-dressed, orderly, | origin than is generally supposed. For what does 
decent in behavior and language, and the teachers| the venerable Piutarch say? “Cicero dispersed 
assure me that every thing is as safe in the school-|about the Senate House several expert writers, 
room, though unwatched day or night, as among| whom he had taught to make certain figures, and 
white children. When we consider that a great|who did, in little and short strokes, equivalent 
deal of vicious training had to be undone, and the| to words, pen down all he said.” 

whole moral nature to be remoulded, this docility eee 

and aptitude are very remarkable. Though six| From not drinking deep enough of the well- 
schools in this county seem to be a good supply,|spring of life, we may be changed only from the 
yet to give you an idea of how wide apart they| publican to the professing pharisee. Christ alone 
are and how much ground is uncovered, I see| thoroughly transforms; and this through submis- 
telligence, and good order, under many tempta-|small children coming regularly every day to|sion and obedience of the whole heart to Him. 
tions and trying circumstances. ‘True, they gen-|school in the village, walking five or six miles.|To these He becometh “ a well of water springing 
erally voted all one way, but this only evinced|There is one portion of the county, formerly the|up unto everlasting life.” 

































































































For “ The Friend.” 

The following, having been written without 
reference to the Freedmen’s Association, posses- 
ses a fresh interest, as showing how the work of 
education is still opening. Concord is 145 miles 
W. 5S. W. of Raleigh, in Cabarras county, on the 
North Carolina Railroad, thirty miles south of 
Salisbury. The writer is a true Union southern 
man, well known here. ae We 

Germantown, Fifth mo. 13, 1868. 
Concord, N. C., May 9th, 1868. 

Dear Friend,—Your few lines were forwarded 
to me some days ago, by aunt Abby Kimber; and 
I regret that I did not meet with you io Phila- 
delphia. We can always communicate so much 
more freely and fully by word of mouth than by 
letter that, while it is a pleasure for me to write, 
still I feel I must necessarily omit much of real 
importance. 

{ am glad you feel a concern in the educational 
interest of our freed people. This is a matter of 
immense moment to us—the more so now that 
they have been clothed by the national will with 
the right of suffrage, and a participation in our 
free government. I fear me that the mass of the 
northern people do not realize how much it con- 
cerns them and us to instruct and elevate the 
minds of the freedmen as rapidly as possible ; for 
much in this matter depends, as in every thing 
else, in giving them a right start. The South, I 
need hardly tell you, cannot do much, and there 
is, unfortunately, with too many of us, an indis- 
position to do what we can. 

I have been a close observer of the freedmen 
since the surrender, and I must testify to their 
general commendable conduct. I witnessed, for 
the first time, recently their deportment in the 
exercise of the elective franchise; and, on all 
hands, the evidence comes up that they carried 
themselves with patience, propriety, firmness, in- 
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On ______________________________'"™ 


The Sun-dew a Fly trap.—I wish to call the|To the aid of this came the substitution of cider|or selfishness, or vanity; the avoidance of such 
attention of botanists toa very humble little plant,}and beer for the ancient mead or metheglin, as/little things as these go far to make up at least 


the Drosera rotundifolia, or common sun-dew,|the popular beverage ; and amid such opposition 


which not only catches flies, but eats them. 1)and discouragement, bee-culture rapidly sunk to 


was looking early in the spring in a swamp for| be a very subordinate interest, except in some favo- 
chrysalids, when I noticed the tiny leaves ot the rable localities. 

sun-dew, which has beautiful blood-red glandular] Iu 1774, Count Anthony of Torrings-Seefield in 
hairs, each tipped with a glistening dew-drop.| Bavaria, President of the Academy of Science at 
The leaves were covered with the wings and legs| Munich, striving to re-introduce bee-culture on 


the negative beauty of a holy life. 

And then attention to the little duties of the 
day and hour, in public transactions, or private 
dealings, or family arrangements; to the iittle 
words and tones ; little benevolences, or forbear. 
ances, or tendernesses ; little self-denials, self-re. 
straints, and self-thoughtfulness ; little plans of 


of gnats. One ur two had the hairs gathered iuto| his patrimonial estate, found in this generally pre-|quiet kindness aud thoughtful consideration for 


a knot at their centres, and on one a live gnat|valent prejudice the chief obstacle tosuccess. To 
was struggling hopelessly to escape. I secured|overcome it, he labored assiduously to show that 
two plants and kept them for several weeks by bees, far from being injurious, were beneficial in 
laying the bit of moss on which they grew in ajthe fructification of blossoms—causing the fruit 
plate supplied every day with water. During|(o set, by conveying the fertilizing pollen from 
this time I fed them with midges, ants, and beef-| tree to tree and from flower tu flower. He proved, 
steak. The tiny drop of dew is glutinous, aud| moreover, by official family records, that a cen- 
any small insect touching it is lost. Lvery ef-|tury earlier, when bees were kept by every 
fort to escape but hurries its doom, and in a|tenant on the estate, fruit was abundant ; whereas 
moment wings and legs are held fast to the tiny}theu, when only seven kept bees, and none of these 
bristles. hud more than three colonies, fruit was scarcer than 
Now begins the curious part of the affair. Alljever among his tenantry. 

the hairs begin to move towards the insect, but} At the Apiarian General Convention, held at 
so slowly that their motion is almostimperceptible. | Stuttgard, in Wirtemburg, in September, 1858, 
in a few hours the hairs touch and cover it with|the subject of honey-yielding crops being under 
their adhesive points. I placed a piece of raw|discussion, the celebrated pumologist, Professor 
beefsteak on the centre of aleaf. In twelve hours} Lucas, one of the directors of the Hohenheim In- 
nearly every hair touched it. They gathered|stitute, alluding to the prejudice, went on to say, 
over it in knots and remained so for a day and a|—‘Of more importance, however, is an improved 
half, when they slowly returned to their natural | management of our fruit-trees. Here the interests 
position, leaving the beef a white sodden atum of the borticulturist and the bee-keeper combine 
resting on the points of the hairs. I tried it}and run parallel. A judicious pruning of our 
with a bit of paper, but it refused to move for|fruit-trees will cause them to blossom more freely 
that; then a tiny fly was touched to one of the|aud yield honey more plentifully. I would urge 
treacherous dew-drops, smothered, and in a few/attention to this on those particularly who are 
hours all the ferocious little scarlet hairs had their} both fruit-growers and bee-keepers. A careful and 
beaded points upon his body. When the blossom) observant bee-keeper at Potsdam writes to me that 
bud appeared, the glands no longer secreted the| ts trees yield decidedly larger crops since he has 
dew, and the leaves lost their brilliant color.—]|establisied an apiary in his orchard, and the an- 
Natural History Miscellany. nual product is now more certain and regular than 

eantan lineman before, though his trees had always received due 

Religious Instruction.—It is by the deeply felt| attention.” 

power of religion in the tutor’s own soul, asthe} Some years ago a wealthy lady in Germany es- 
one only principle of human conduct ever needed,| tablished a green-house at considerable cost, and 
and ever to be operating ; it is by his possessing a/stocked it with great variety of choice native 
living experience of the strength of corruption,|and exotic fruit-trees—expecting in due time to 
and a quick apprehension of its early assaults upon| have remunerating crops. ‘Time passed, and an- 
the mind of youth, that an earnest, hopeful appeal/nually there was a superabundance of blossoms, 
can be made to that in the child or the young] with very little fruit. Various plans were devised 
person which responds, after the nature of a holy/and adopted to bring the trees into bearing, but 
instinct, to every touch of truth; and without/ without success, till it was suggested that the 


othérs; punctuality, and method, and true aim, in 
the ordering of each day—these are the active 
developments of holy life, the rich and divine 
mosaics of which it is composed. 

What wakes yon green hill so beautiful? Not 
the outstanding peak, or stately elm, but the bright 
sward which clothes its slopes, composed of in- 
numerable blades of grass. It is of small things 
that a great life is made up; and he who will ac- 
knowledge no life as great, save that which is 
built up of great things, will find little in Bible 
characters to admire or copy. 


2. — 


HYMN. 
Since the earth in beauty rose, 
At Thy living word of might, 
Thou hast been the Fount whence flows, 
Every streamlet of delight. 


Selected. 


Hope, a bright refulgent tide, 
Faith, a calm and shoreless river; 

Love, whose waters shall abide, 
Fathomless and pure forever. 


When we fold our weary wing, 
In one Sabbath of repose ; 

We shall taste of Thee, the Spring, 
Whence each holy blessing flows. 


Worn with toil we scatter here 
Seeds of sorrow and distress ; 

Then we reap in golden ear, 
Fruits of Jesus’ righteousness, 


Great Jehovah! Three in One, 
Give us gifts, Thyself the best ; 
Make us holy in the Son, 
Bless us, and we shall be blest. 
vinings 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
The Fundamental Principle of the Gospel. 
“This then is the message which we have heard of 
him, and declare unto you, that God is light, and in him 
is no darkness at all.” 1 John i. 5. 


This was the message which Christ gave his 


which response, all religious instruction wight as| blossoms needed fertilization and that by means of apostles, to make way into men’s hearts by: this 
well be addressed to the benches and walls of the| bees the needed work could be effected. A hive of |is the first thing that is proper for the mind to 


school-room as to its inhabitants. busy honey-gatherers was introduced next season ; 
To possess a clear, constant, hopeful faith in}the remedy was effectual—there was no longer 
the presence and assistance of the Spirit of God|any difficulty in producing cropsthere. The bees 
in the souls both of the teacher and the taught,| distributed the pollen, and the setting of the fruit 
is the grand desideratum in all religious educa-| followed naturally — Am. Bee Journal 
tion.—Mary Ann Kelty. meeeeeieiibanemese 
seehdaipaineeees Little Things in Religious Life.—Little words, 
Bees and Fruit Blossoms.—A silly prejudice|not eloquent speeches nor sermons; little deeds, 
against bees is entertained by some fruitgrowers,|not miracles nor battles, nor one great act or 
based on the notion that the crops of fruit are in-| mighty martyrdom, make up the true christian life. 
juriously affected, both in quality and quantity,|The little, constant sunbeam, not the lightning ; 
by the visits of bees duringthe blossoming period.|the waters of Shiloh, “that go softly” on their 
A more unfounded notion, or one deriving less} meek mission of refreshment, not “the waters of 
support from observation and science, can scarcely|the river, great and mighty,” rushing down in 
be conceived. Yet it regulary looms up once or|torrent noise and force, are the true symbols of a 
twice in a century, and creates as much alarm| holy life. 
and consternation among the wiseacres, as the} The avoidance of little evils, little sins, little 
uppearance of a comet used to do in by. gone days. inconsistencies, little weaknesses, little follies, 
Repeated instances of the resuscitation of this| little indiscretions and imprudences, little foibles, 
prejudice are presented in the history of bee-culture| little indulgences of self and of the flesh, little 
in Germany, especially in the period between 1530] acts of indolence or indecision, or slovenliness or 
und 1800. On some of these occasions it was so| cowardice, little equivocations or aberrations from 
prevalent and so rabid in its demonstrations, as to| high integrity, little bits of worldliness and gay- 
constrain the almost total abandonment of bee.|ety, little indifferences to the feelings or wishes 
culture in districts where fruit-raising bore sway. 





of others, little outbreaks of temper and crossness, | revealed and made known. And he that receives 


receive, which lies in the darkness; namely, that 
there is no darkness in God, nothing but light. 
Darkness is excluded from him, and the mind that 
lies in darkness cannot have union or fellowship 
with him. Therefore he that will be one with 
God, and partake of his life, must come out of the 
darkness, which hath no place with God, into the 
light where God is, and in which he dwells. The 
work of the Son is to reveal the Father, and to 
draw to the Father. He reveals him as light, as 
the spring of light, as the fountain of light, and 
he draws to him as light: When he gave to his 
apostles the standing message, whereby they were 
to make him known to the world, and whereby 
men were to come into fellowship and acquaint- 
ance with him; this is it, that God is light, and 
in him there is no darkness at all. Christ Jesus, 
the Son of God, he is the image of his substance, 
the exact image of this light, the light of the 
world, who is to light the world into this substance. 
So that as God the Father is to be known as light, 
so Christ the Son also is to be known as light. 
He is the only begotten of the Father of lights, 
the only image wherein the eternal substance is 
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this image, receives the substance; and he that 
receives not this image, receives not the substance. 
Now there isa breath or spirit from this substance, 
in this image, which draws to the image; thus 
the Father draws to the Son ; and the image again 
draws to the substance; thus the Son draws to the 
Father. And so hearkening to this breath, the 
mind and soul is led out of the darkness, into the 
image of light (which is the Son,) and by the 
image into the substance; and here is the fellow- 
ship which the gospel invites to. Joining to this 
breath, being transformed by this breath, living 
in this breath, walking in this holy inspiration, 
there is an unity with the Father and the Son, 
who themselves dwell in this breath, from whom 
this breath comes, in whom this breath is, and in 
whom all are, who are one with this breath. This 
breath purgeth out the dark breath, the dark air, 
the dark power, the mystery of death and dark- 
ness; and fills with the breath of light, with the 
breath of life, with the living power, with the holy 
pure mystery. Now, as the Father is light, and 
the Son light, so this breath, this Spirit which 
proceeds from them both, is light also. And as 
the Father, who is light, can alone be revealed by 
the Son who is light; so the Son, who is light, 
can alone be revealed by the Spirit, who is light. 
He then who hears this message, that God is 
light; and feeleth himself darkness, and in dark- 
ness, and is willing to be drawn out of the dark- 
ness into fellowship with God, who is light; this 
is requisite for him to know; namely, how he may 
be drawn out, who it is that draws, and which are 
the drawings; that he may not resist or neglect 
them (waiting for another thing) and so miss of 
the true and only passage unto life. Wherefore 
observe this heedfully. None can draw to the 
Father, but the Son; none can draw to the Son, 
but the Father; and both these alone draw by the 
Spirit. The Father, by his Spirit, draws to the 
Son; the Son, by the same Spirit, draws to the 
Father; and they both draw by the Spirit as he is 
light, as he is their light lighted tothatend. For 
as the Father is light, and the Son is light; so that 
Spirit which draws them, must be light also. He 
is, indeed, the breath of light, eternally lighted, 
to draw to the eternal image of light, and then to 
the eternal substance, which eternally dwells in 
that eternal image. 

Question. But how may I know the Spirit, and 
its operations ; that I may follow him, and be led 
by them, both to the Son, and to the Father; and 
80 come into the everlasting fellowship? 

Answer. The Spirit is to be known by those 
motions and operations which are proper to him ; 
which flow alone from him, and from nothing 
else. 

Ques. What are they? 

Ans. Convincing of sin and reproving for sin ; 
which nothing can truly discover and reprove, but 
the light of the Spirit. Darkness cannot make 
manifest darkness, but whatsoever maketh mani- 
fest is light. All the discoveries of darkness, in 
the hidden world of the heart, are from Christ the 
sun of righteousness, by his Spirit, what name 
soever men may give it; who know not this sun, 
nor its light, nor the true names of things in the 
light ; but have named even the things of God in 
the dark, and according to the dark apprehensions 
and conceptions of their own imaginary mind. 
But this I say to such, who are so ready to beat 
their brains and dispute: leave contending about 
names; come to the thing, come to that which 
reproves thee in secret, follow the light that thus 
checks and draws; be diligent, be faithful, be 
obedient; thou shalt find this lead thee to that, 
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able to lead thee to. 
to this light, it will show thee him whom thou 
hast pierced (even so as never yet thou sawest 
him,) and open a fresh vein of blood and grief in 
thee, to bleed and mourn over him; and work 
that repentance in thee, which thou never wast 
acquainted with before ; and teach thee that faith 
to which yet thou art a stranger; and teach thee 
that self-denial, which will reach to the very root 
of that nature which yet lives; even under that, 
which thou callest spiritual light; and will lay 
such a yoke on thy neck, as the unrighteous one 
is not able to bear; yea, such an one as the hypo- 
crite (which is able to hide it under confessions of 
sivs, and forms of zeal, knowledge, devotion, and 
worship) shall be daily tormented and wasted with. 
And then thou shalt know what it is to wait upon 
God in the way of his judgments, and find the 
powers of life and death striving for thy soul, and 
daily floods and storms encompassing and attend- 
ing thee, under which thou wilt assuredly fall and 
perish, unless the everlasting arm of God’s power 
be stretched out for thee, and be continually re- 
deeming thee. And then thou wilt fcel and see 
how sin is pardoned, and how it is*bound; how 
death broke in upon Adam, and how daily it 
breaks in upon mankind ; and what that standard 
is, which the Spirit of the Lord lifteth up against 
the powers of darkness. And then thou wilt come 
clearly to perceive, how that which thou hast 
called religion formerly (which flowed not from 
this principle) hath been but the invention of 
thine own imaginary mind (though thou father- 
edst it upon the scriptures, as most men do most 
of their inventions about doctrine and worship,) 
wherein thou hast been in a dream of being 
changed, and yet remainest still the same in na- 
ture; and hast had a name that thou hast lived, 
but art still dead ; a name of being sanctified, but 
still unclean; a name of being justified, but still 
condemned by the light in thine own conscience ; 
which is one with him who is thy Judge, and who 
will judge according to it; and so, as that which 
is real taketh place in thee, so that which hath 
been but imaginary will pass away. 
Isaac PENINGTON. 





—_——__+. 


Tobacco in France. 

The following curious and interesting account 
of the tobacco trade and culture in France, as 
conducted by the government, is given in a New 
York journal. Succeeding generations, we may 
hope, will be wiser than the present, and the time 
will probably come when men will wonder that 
such an offensive and pernicious substance should 
ever have been of such financial and commercial 
importance as tobacco is in our day. 

“Of late years the manufacture and sale of to- 
bacco in France has been conducted under gov- 
ernment administration. “La Regie Imperiale 
des Tabacs,” as the department is called, imports 
tobacco from abroad, or buys it in France; man- 
ufactures it into cigars and snuff, and for chewing 
and smoking in a pipe; exports its products to 
England, and the countries in Eastern Europe, 
and sells them at retail in Paris and all the towns 
in France. It has factories at Strasbourg, Lille, 
Havre, Dieppe, Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux and 
elsewhere, which are generally in full work, and 
in Paris the immense five-storied building near 
the Quai d’Orsay and the Rue de |’ Universite be- 
longs to it. 

The great gateway of the establishment in the 
Rue Saint-Jean gives entrance to tobacco which 
has come from all parts of the globe, and before 
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in the course of manufacture. There is Virginia, 
Kentucky and Maryland tobacco from North 
America, contained in hogsheads, and tobacco from 
the Antilles, in little bales; then there is tobacco 
from Java and Manilla; from Macedonia, Egypt 
and Greece ; from Hungary, Holland and Algeria; 
and, finally, large and increasing quantities from 
Pas-de-Calais, Bas-Rhin, Haut-Rhin, Moselle, Lot, 
Lot-et-Garonne, Savoie, Haute-Savoie, and other 
departments of France. These latter kinds of to- 
bacco are baled and covered with a stiff kind of 
canvas. 

At the present day the nineteen departments 
in France which produce tobacco raise 24,402,000 
kilogrammes, valued at twenty millions of franes. 
The administration superintends the choice of 
lands, and gives directions with regard to manure. 
Cultivators are also obliged to plant different va- 
rieties of tobacco, and trials have been made of 
the Havana and Paraguayan, and the kinds known 
as Virginia Frederick and Virginia Orinoco. 

The plant is propagated both by pure seed— 
that is by sowing seed of one kind only, and by 
the method known as hybridation. 

Before the establishment of the administration 
the planter used to get his seed where he pleased ; 
but at present the administration superintends 
the collection of the seed. 

The increase of the nicotine, and the diminu- 
tion of the potash salts, with the loss of toughness 
and elasticity in the leaf, which attend the more 
mature growth of the plant, have been duly observ- 
ed; and by hastening the getting in of the crops, 
tobacco of a more gummy and pliable tissue, with 
less nicotine, more freely combustible and more 
aromatic, has been obtained. 

Means have also been contrived for controlling 
the process of fermentation, which very power- 
fully affects the flavor and quality of tobacco ; 
and experiments are carried on at the present 
time with a view to artificially drying the leaves, 
so as to protect them from the intemperance and 
sudden changes of the autumn season. 

It is about five years since the administration 
first began to turn its attention to these particu- 
lars, and it is said that some very valuable results 
have already been obtained. 

Virginia and Kentucky tobacco, with French 
leaf from the northern departments, is that which 
is generally selected for making snuff, on account 
of the superabundance of nicotine in its compo- 
sition. The remains of other tobaccos which have 
been subjected to a triage are added, and the 
whole mass is piled in heaps on the tiled floor of 
a large room, where the operation of moistening 
the tobacco with salt water takes place. 

Salt water is used for two reasons : First to pre- 
vent the putrefaction of the animal matters con- 
tained in the tobacco, and secondly because salt, 
being deliquescent, tends to maintain the requir- 
ed degree of humidity. 

When the amount of moisture contained by the 
mass is twenty per cent. of its weight the tobacco 
is taken to the chopping machines or hachoirs, 
which are worked by powerful engines, and it is 
then stored in square heaps of four metres in height 
for about four months and a half, in rooms on the 
ground floor. By this time a temperature of 
seventy degrees will have been obtained, the color 
of the whole will be uniform, and the ammoniacal 
and volatile odors will be strongly developed. 
Great care is necessary in this stage of the process, 
as the tobacco if allowed to become too hot might 
carbonize—a result which has been produced more 
than once by a heavy storm. 

When sufficiently fermented the tobaccois taken 








which all thy knowledge out of this (even all that|it is received samples are taken of all kinds and|up into a room on the second floor, and descends 


which thou callest spiritual light) will never be| qualities, with which frequent comparison is made| thence, through holes made for the purpose, into 
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mills, the rollers of which are furnished with |are principally old soldiers, or widows or children |of a mile, rarely contracting its channel within 


blades similar to those used in coffee mills. 


of state pensioners, who are liable, in case of fraud, 


a quarter of a mile when its banks are full. [tg 


Reduced to a tolerably fine powder by this pre-|nvt only to lose their employment, but also any|current, which is rated by river men at from 
liminary grinding the tobacco drops on to an end-|emolument they receive from government. 


less band, and is taken up to the third story of 
the building, whence it is precipitated on a sieve|in France, and last year more than 27,000,000 of | United States. 
What is fine enough to|kilogrammes of tobacco were sold, realizing 214,- 


situated on the second. 


four to five miles per hour, exceeds, in rapidity, 


The administration possesses 36,000 retail stores|that of any other navigable river within the 


pass through the sieve finds its way by means of }000,000 of frances.” 


a pipe to a room on the floor beneath, where it is 
received into sacks. 

The powder which is too coarse to pass through 
the sieve is carried off by a pipe having an Archi- 
medean screw, working within it, which causes the 
powder to fall through apertures made in the pipe 
at proper distances, into the grinding mills on the 
first floor, whence it is returned to the upper 
stories by the endless band in the manner de- 
scribed above. 

To perform these operations before the adop- 
tion of the steam machinery at present in use, 
more than seven hundred men were employed 
and their labor was of an unwholesome and pain 
ful nature, on account of the irritating atmosphere 
of tobacco dust in which they were compelled to 
live. A proper system of screens has entirely 
remedied this evil in the case of the seven men 
who now suffice to perform the entire labor con- 
pected with the process. 

The ground tobacco is packed in cases for two 
months longer, wetted again, mixed and repacked. 
During this time it undergoes a second fermenta- 
tion, and finally arrives at the state in which it is 
sold to the consumer. The whole process lasts 
about twenty months, and at the end of that 
period the snuff is packed in strong casks made 
at the manufactory, rammed down very tightly 
and sent to the central warehouse, whence it is 
distributed to the retail establishments of the re- 
spective districts. 

Those who suppose that snuff-taking has gone 
out or given place to smoking, will learn with some 
surprise that, on the contrary, the quantity of 
snuff consumed in France has increased more than 
ten per cent. since 1863. 

The consumption of tobacco for chewing, in 
long thin twists, and of tobacco for chewing and 
for smoking, in much thicker rolls, has also in- 
creased, the former five per cent. and the latter 
twenty to thirty per cent., according to price. 
The mode of their manufacture is simple enough, 
and consists in taking the leaves after the stalks 
have been removed, and spinning them with a 
wheel not unlike that of a rope maker. 

French cigars, which are sold for five and ten 
centimes apiece, have the inside made of the 
good leaves of American and French tobacco, of 
which those of inferior quality have been made 
into stuff or smoking tobacco. The best leaves are 
reserved for the coverings or wrappers, and very 


’ 


commonly those from Havana, Brazil or Guayaquil | 


are employed. After being washed, the leaves 
are pressed so as to extract the gummy matter 
which they contain, and the presence of which, in 
bad cigars, is manifested by a blackening and 
swelling out of the outer leaf in burning. They 
are then dried and given to the cigar makers. 
There can be no doubt that the administration 
has succeeded in supplying France and the neigh- 
boring countries with very fair and unusually pure 
tobacco at moderate prices, and this it has in great 
measure accomplished by the judicious choice of 
its officers, who are chosen for the most part from 
the more distinguished scholars of the Ecole 
Polytechnique. The regulations concerning the 
transportation of tobacco to the stores for dis- 
tribution, and the retailing of it to the public, 
are very strict, and are, in France at least, rarely 


Selected for ‘The Friend.” 
Westminster, 4th mo. 11th, 1767. 

My Dear Friend,—This week, as I looked over 
the contents of thy letter to me, I felt a sensible 
sympathy and affection, which engaged me to pro- 
pose addressing to thee a few lines; but truly, 
now I consider on what occasion, and to whom I 
am writing, I am almost persuaded that my labor 
might be spared, being assured thou art not desti- 
tute of a Comforter and Counsellor, that never 
faileth. What then remaineth, but that I may, 
pursuant to the example of the apostle, endeavour 
to stir up the pure mind, by putting thee in re- 
membrance of those things which inevitably bow 
the heart to the dispensations of Heaven, and in- 
spire the mind with the language of holy Job, 
“The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord,” and as Eli 
hath expressed it, “It is the Lord, let Him do 
what seemeth Him good ?” 

Sensibly, my friend, hast thou put the interro- 
gation, why should we murmur? Surely it is 
our business to be resigned; we ought, indeed, 
humbly to acquiesce, entirely to concede, aye, and 
wait to say amen, to every dispensation of the 
Divine Providence towards us, both in our tem- 
poral and spiritual affairs; and by this christian 
conduct through the various vicissitudes of life, 
every dispensation would be sanctified to us. Why 
then should we murmur’ Who shall say unto 
God, what dost thou? Are not His judgments 
unsearchable, and His ways past finding out? 


}How do we know for what good cause Infinite 


Wisdom might see meet to select and separate, to 
take from the earth and receive into Heaven, to 
involve in sorrow for a moment, or crown with 
everlasting joy, whom, when, and where, and how 
He pleases? This we know (and I think there is 
a great deal of comfort in it,) that whatsoever our 
most gracious Father does, is indubitably right ; 
and know, dear friend, that “all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God.” Let us 
then, I pray thee, in every probation, in every 
trial and trouble, that Infinite Wisdom may see 
meet should attend us in our probationary pro- 
igress through this vale of tears, where truly we 
|have no continuing city; let us, pursuant to the 
example of the holy Jesus, submit ourselves to 
the will of God, saying: “if this cup may not pass 
from me, except I drink it, Thy will be done.” 
I might add much but rather choose to conclude, 
which I will do by earnestly recommending thee 
for comfort and counsel, where I infallibly know 
both are forever to be received, even to Him who 
‘is called the Comforter, the everlasting Counsellor, 
|in whom is all safety and everlasting consolation. 


| 


and esteem, thine, Xc. Joun TuHorp. 


For “ The Friend.” 
The Missouri River. 


through the great central prairie area of the con- 
tinent, without being interrupted by a waterfall, or 
‘traversed by a mountain chain. It is a great river 
from its mouth to the Falls of the Missouri, which 
‘are within the Rocky Mountain chain; and it is 


‘navigable at certain seasons by steamers of the 


ifirst-class, within forty miles of the falls. In 





I am, dear friend, with the sincerest affection | 


This great river runs for three thousand miles) 


By means of its powerful current 
it is able to hold in suspension the great amount 
of earthy materials that impart to its waters their 
deep yellowish color. From this circumstance, 
also, it derived its aboriginal name, Nesho-ja, 
which, in the dialect of the Haws, signifies, “the 
muddy river.” 

Its “ bluffs” testify to the long series of cen. 
turics during which this river has flowed from the 
mountains to the sea, and measure the enormous 
amount of solid materials which it has trans. 
ported to the Mississippi and thence to the Gulf. 
For the first thousand miles from its mouth, these 
“bluffs” are upon an average, upwards of four 
miles apart ; for the second thousand, upwards of 
three miles; and for the remainder of the dis. 
tance to the falls upwards of one. They bound 
the valley excavated by the river, and mark the 
limital range of its flow. The tops of the bluffs, 
which are on a level with the prairies, are from 
fifty to one hundred and fifty feet above the level 
of the river, from its mouth to the confluence of 
the Yellow Stone; while ‘above the latter point 
they rise three hundred feet high and upwards, 
for miles together. The lands between the bluffs 
are level, rising but a few feet above the river, and 
are called “Bottom Lands.’”’ It is a striking fact 
with reference to these lands, that they have been 
literally made by the river to the depth of its 
channel from bluff to bluff; and that they are 
still undergoing the process of being cut away 
and reformed with each successive flood. Al- 
though the river to-day cuts against one of its 
bluffs, while the opposite one may be four miles 
distant, the time has been when it also impinged 
on the other—having removed in its course all 
the intermediate soil to the depth of its channel. 
As it cuts away on one side, its throws up mate- 
rials on its receding bed in the form of a sand- 
bar, which is afterward raised by the slow pro- 
cess of surface deposits by successive floods to 
the common level of the bottom lands. With 
every change of level in the river it shifts its 
channel more or less, as the direction and force 
of the pressure upon its banks change with the 
rise and fall of the stream. The rapidity with 
which this river, when in flood, cuts away its 
banks, which itis seen are sedimentary, is quite 
remarkable. It is not uncommon for a farmer on 
the Lower Missouri to lose forty acres of his farm 
in the bottom lands in a single night. At 
such times there is a constant splash of earth 
falling into the river, carrying with it the tallest 
cottonwood-trees, whose age measured the inter- 
val since the river, cutting its way in the oppo- 
site direction, had cast up the sand-bar upon 
which they afterward took root. Trees may be 
seen at times falling in, one after another, while 
still others in a leaning position are just ready to 
follow. The mud deposited on their foliage soon 
brings them to anchor, after which they are 
stripped, in course of time, of both limbs and 
bark ; and thus, with one end imbedded in mud 
and the other rising toward the surface of the 
water and pointing down stream, become the 
“‘snags”’ which have made this river famous for 
its steamboat disasters. The river banks are 
usually from five to eight feet high when the 
channel is full, and always vertical. Any person 





falling into this river, in time of flood, is pretty 
certain to be drowned, unless he can reach a sand- 
bar, or the side opposite the one against which the 


evaded. The persons in charge of the retail stores width it varies from a mile and a half to a third |current is running. 
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At several points along the Missouri, large de- 

ressions appear to have existed at some remote 
period, forming lake-like expansions in the river, 
which were subsequently filled with deposits of 
earthy matter, as the reservoirs of the St. Louis 
waterworks now so frequently are, as to often need 
re-excavation. Into this deposit the river has 
worn for itself a deep channel, and exposed on 
either side high banks of a fine, homogeneous 
material, without sand or boulders—apparently 
just such a sediment as would have been 
left by muddy water—and containing shells 
from top to bottom of species inhabiting still 
waters. From the mouth of the Kansas tu the 
Big Sioux River, and extending inland on both 
sides for twenty or thirty miles, such a lacustrine 
deposit exists, which attracts the attention of 
every one that becomes acquainted with it. It 
is perfectly uniform in general composition, of a 
slightly yellowish ash color, except when rendered 
darker by decaying vegetation, very fine, not sandy, 
and yet not adhesive. At the surface it makes ex- 
cellent soil, and is just as fertile if obtained at a 
depth of two hundred feet. It is easily excavated 
by the spade alone, and yet it remains so un- 
changeable by the atmosphere and frost, that 
wells dug in it require to be walled toa point just 
above the water line, while the remainder stands 
so securely without a support that the spade-marks 
remain upon it for many years. Road embank- 
ments upon the sides of excavations stand like a 
wall, and the sides of the valleys of the tributary 
streams that enter the Missouri in this neighbor- 
hood are steep like the river bluffs. The valleys 
of these smaller streams which have gradually so 
cut their way down through this ancient bed to 
the level of the water in the river are narrow and 
very deep. This is particularly true of the Iowa 
streams that empty into the Missouri above Coun- 
cil Bluffs ; and they thus present great obstacles to 
the construction of lines of railway directly east 
and west through that State; for this reason the 
more northern of the railroads designed to con- 
nect with the great Pacific Railroad at Omaha, 
are diverging to the southward along these streams 
without crossing them. 

The peculiar outline of the bluffs along this 
portion of the Missouri river valley is one of its 
most interesting features. As one views them in 
the distance, and in their nakedness ; for they are 
often entirely destitute of trees, towering up from 
the level bottom-land, sometimes more than 
two hundred feet high, so steep in some places 
that a man cannot climb them, he can hardly rid 
himself of the idea that they are supported by a 
frame-work of rocks as other bluffs are. Yet not 
arock or pebble of any kind or size exists above 
their base, except a few calcareous concretions 
which were formed from the limy water that now 
percolates through the whole mass. The form 
and arrangement of their numerous rounded 
prominences sometimes present views of im- 
pressive beauty as they stretch away in the dis- 
tance or form bold curves in the line of hills. A 
few miles below the City of Council Bluffs, they 
present a full crescentic front to the westward, 
with the broad Missouri bottom stretching miles 
away from their base to the river. Their only 
Vegetation here is a covering of wild grasses, and 
as the mound-like peaks and rounded ridges jut 
above each other, or diverge in various directions 
while they recede backwards and upwards to the 
higher lands, the setting sun throws strange and 
weird shadows across them, producing a scene 
quite in keeping with the wonderful history of 
the past of which they form a part. 

(To be continued.) 






















































































































largely from Chaldean art. 
old civilization seems to have fallen to her share. 
The Assyrians adopted Babylonian architecture 
and writing. By their cultivation of arithmetic 
and astronomy, and the application of thesc 
sciences to the uses of common life, the Chaldeans 
seem to have left the most permanent impress upon 
succeeding ages. By them, doubtless, the heavens 
were first mapped out and the stars named. To 
their astronomical records we are greatly indebtea 
for an approximation to a correct chronology of 
those remote ages. 
measures throughout the civilized world are based 
more or less on their inventions. 
nations of numerical quantity advance by mullti- 
ples of ten and eix alternately. 
invented the nomenclature which we use for the 
seven days of the week, and measured time by the 
water-clock. Their calculation of lunar eclipses, 
attested by Ptolemy, gives us a favorable idea of 
their progress in civilization. 


THE FRIEND. 
Babylon. 


(Continued from page 311.) 
As Assyria rose to eminence, she borrowed 
The best part of the 


The systems of weights and 
Their denomi- 


They probably 


Yet for six hundred and fifty years before the 


fall of Assyria, which occurred 625 B. c., the 
power and splendor of the Babylonian kingdom 


were over-shadowed by the glory of Nineveh, and 


the nation, doubtless, was held in subjection, 
during a considerable portion of the period, by the 


Assyrian conquerors. Still, Babylon was power- 


ful and often restless, not to say rebellious. With 


the era of Nabonassar (747 B. ©.) it may have at- 
tained independence under a native ruler; but 
not long after, one of his successors, the Merodach 
Baladan of Scripture, is vanquished and expelled, 


and Assyrian viceroys hold the sceptre till Esar- 


haddon assumes it (680-667 B. Cc.) in person. 
Under his successor it seems not improbable, as 
reported, that the danger of Assyria from the 
Medes led to the appointment of Nabopolassar as 
commander of a part of the imperial forces and 
viceroy of Babylon; but, betraying his trust, he 
conspired and co-operated with the Medes, and,| 
on the overthrow of Nineveh, received as his 
share of the victory the independent sovercigaty | 
of the Babylonian kingdom. 

The fall and ruin of Nineveh left the field open 
to its more fortunate and victorious rival. The 
supremacy of the East was now transferred to 
Babylon. The whole region between the Kuphra- 
tes and Ezypt was open to her ambition. Dariog 
a reign of twenty-one years (625-604 B. c.) Na- 
bopolassar was engaged in extending and consoli- 
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city to hold it against Cyrus, Babylon was cap- 
tured. 

Yet it did not immediately perish. Its fate was 
quite distinct from that of the sudden and com- 
plete desolation to which Nineveh, its old rival, 
was doomed. Under the Persian kings it held 
the rank of at least a secondary capital. It suf- 
fered, no doubt, through invasion, violence, and 
neglect; but it still remained a large, wealthy, 
important, and populous city. 

It was during this period of the Persian dowi- 
nation that the city was visited by that curious 
and inquisitive traveller, Herodotus. He tells us 
of its immense size and splendor, even in his day ; 
of its walls sixty miles in circumference, and the 
deep moat around them. He says (Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, I., 245): “ And here I may not omit 
to tell the use to which the mound dug out of the 
great moat was turned, nor the manner in which 
the wall was wrought. As fast as they dug the 
moat, the soil which they got from the cutting 
was made into bricks, and when a sufficient 
number were completed, they baked the bricks in 
kilns. Then they set to building, and began with 
bricking the borders of the moat, after which 
they proceeded to construct the wall itself, using 
throughout for their cement hot bitumen, and in- 
terposing a layer of wattlei reeds at every thir- 
teenth course of the bricks. On the top, along 
the edges of the wall, they constructed buildings 
of a single chamber, facing one another, leaving 
between them room for a four-horse chariot to 
turn. In the circuit of the wall are a hundred 
gates, all of brass, with brazen lintels and door- 
posts. The bitumen used in the work was 
brought to Babylon from the Is, a small stream 
which flows into the Euphrates at the point 
where the city of the same name stands, eight 
days’ journey from Babylon. Lumps of bitumen 
are found in great abundance in this river. 

‘The city is divided into two portions by the 
river which runs through the midst of it. This 
river is the Euphrates, a broad, deep, swift stream, 
which rises in Armenia and empties itself into 
the Erythrean sea. The city wall is brought down 
on both sides tothe edge of the stream; thence 
from the corners of the wall there is carried along 
each bank of the river a fence of burnt bricks. 
The houses are mostly three or four stories high ; 
the streets all run in straight lines, not only those 
parallel to the river, but also the cross streets 
which lead down to the water-side. At the river 
end of these cross streets are low gates in the 
fence that skirts the stream, which are, like the 





dating his kingdom. Several years before his 
death, his son, Nebuchadnezzar, was placed at the 
head of his armies. The latter, shortly before his 
succession to the throne, came into collision with 
Pharaoh-Neko, king of Egypt, who had defeated 
and slain Josiah, king of Judah, at Megiddo, and 
had set up in his place a new and tributary king. 
The defeat of Neko, the reconquest of the lands 
to the border of Egypt, and the submission of 
Jehoiakim rapidly followed, when the death of 
his father vacated the throne for the youthful but 
mighty conqueror. 

And now were undertaken those great works 
which gave Babylon a splendor that it had never 
before possessed, and amid the ruins of which 
occur those inscriptions which remind us so em- 
phatically of the language which Scripture repre- 


not this great Babylon that I have built, for the 
house of the kingdom, by the might of my power, 
and for the honor of my majesty?” His succes. 
sors were altogether inferior to himself, and under 
the last of them, Nabonadius, who, while absent 
in command of his armies, left Belshazzar in the 


sents Nebuchadnezzar as having employed : “ Is} 


great gates in the outer wall, of brass, and open 
on the water. 

“The outer wall is the main defence of the 
city; there is, however, a second inner wall, of 
less thickness than the first, but very little infe- 
rior to it in strength. The centre of each di- 
vision of the town was occupied by a fortress. In 
one stood the palace of the kings, surrounded by 
a wall of great strength and size; in the other 
was the sacred precinct of Jupiter Belus, a square 
enclosure two furlongs each way, with gates of 
solid brass, which was also remaining in my 
time. In the middle of the precinct there was a 
tower of solid masonry, a furlong in length and 
breadth, upon which was raised a second tower, 
and on that a third, and so on to eight. The as- 
cent to the top is on the outside, by a path which 
winds round all the towers. When one is about 
half-way up, one finds a resting-place and seats, 
where persons are wont to sit some time on their 
way to the summit. On the topmost tower there 
is a spacious temple, and inside the temple stands 
acouch of unusual size, richly adorned, with a 
golden table by its side. There is no statue of 
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